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people owners of the soil, and the rest of us trespassers in
the land of our birth J Who is it that is responsible for
the snobbery of things whereby one man is engaged through
life in grinding labour to win a bare and precarious sub-
sistence for himself, and when, at the end of his days, he
claims at the hands of the community he served a poor
pension of eightpence a day, he can only get it through a
revolution; and another man, who does not toil, receives,
every hour of the day, every hour of the night whilst he
slumbers, more than his poor neighbour receives in a whole
year of toil! Where did the table of that law come from J
Whose finger wrote it 5 Those are the questions that will
be asked* The answers are charged with peril for the
order of thought the Peers represent; but they are fraught
with rare and refreshing fruit for the parched lips of the
multitude who have been treading the dusty road along
which the people have marched through the dark ages
which are now merging into the light! "
So ends this great speech; for great it is in virtue of its
direct simplicity, its gleams of real eloquence; above all, its
perfect adaptation to the ends in view* It, and its fellows,
stirred the slugged blood of the British working man as
nothing had done since Chamberlain's great speeches in
1885, and won for Lloyd George an unrivalled position as
the tribune of the people* Some of his colleagues might
$hrug their shoulders; but they had die sense to know what
would win the allegiance of the people; and to see that
if the Liberal Party did not succeed in doing so, and doing so
without a year's delay, the Labour Party would* It is only
fair to state that men like Asquith and Grey, whose own
style of oratory was as different from that of Lloyd George
as. anything very well could be, were fully appreciative of
$he peculiar excellence of these speeches, and of their
value from the point of view of Liberal propaganda,